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RACE CONCEIT 

By DR. J. INGRAM BRYAN, TOKYO 

There are few nations, if any, that have not believed, 
and do not still believe, in the superiority of their 
own race. It is a conceit that no doubt had birth during 
the long ages of isolation that preceded development 
into tribes and clans which ultimately sprang into na- 
tions. In primitive times possibly it amounted to no 
more than a wholesome self-respect, promoting racial 
ideals, and that esprit de corps essential to progress. 
Though racial conceit is at present one of the most 
formidable barriers to true international intercourse, it 
probably did not do so much harm in days when nations 
kept more to themselves; but with the modern expan- 
sion of communications, the growth of human brother- 
hood and of internationalism generally, an attitude of 
self-asserted superiority on the part of any one race 
or nation is bound to foment discord and possibly inter- 
national conflict. 

That race conceit is one of the most serious factors 
with which exponents of internationalism have to deal, 
no one can at all doubt. It is one of the most prominent 
and persistent characteristics of all races, including even 
the most backward and savage. Pride of race is not 
at all a feature peculiar to the more highly developed 
peoples. The savages of Formosa regard themselves as 
a superior race to the Japanese, and refuse to bow to 
their would-be conquerors after twenty years of war- 
fare. It is said to be a general conviction throughout 
China that the people of that country are much above 
the white "devils" and other barbarians ; and the Chinese 
again hold themselves superior to the Manchus, the 
Manchus to the Mongols, and so on down to every man 
above his neighbor. The world laughs at such conceit 
as a characteristic of China ; but as a matter of fact it is 
only what really obtains among even the most enlight- 
ened peoples of Europe. The British undoubtedly es- 
teem their race above the Germans, and indeed above 
any of the continentals, an idea clearly evident in the 
mind of the average British mother should her daughter 
fancy marrying a citizen of any of the European na- 
tions; and the more inferior the class the more inveter- 
ate becomes the idea. And certainly the average Ameri- 
can does not admit any nation superior to his own. 
Neither can there be any doubt that the so-called white 
races have a well-marked conceit of their color that 
sets them, in their own. eyes, on a far higher level than 
all other colors and races. 

Now these facts and phases of interracial attitude 
have about them so obvious an odor of childishness and 
naivete that they might be overlooked as something 
which mankind would grow out of, did they not so very 
seriously menace the peace of the world and prejudice 
the social progress of mankind. Man seems to be so 
constituted that he is loath to learn from those he de- 
preciates or regards as inferior; and this baseless race 
conceit is just what has done more than any other ob- 
stacle to prevent that mutual knowledge between na- 
tions without which there can be no harmonious inter- 
course. Nations must reciprocally learn from each other 



before there can be a mutual understanding. The evil 
of anything that precludes such knowledge is obvious. 
It was Charles Lamb, I think, who said, when some one 
asked if he did not hate such an one : "How can I hate 
a man I know?" And undoubtedly the main cause of 
interracial hatred is international ignorance. Thus 
the most inveterate enemy to mutual acquaintance be- 
tween nations is race conceit. If it be ever so in social 
life, it is even more seriously so in international rela- 
tions. 

The necessity of eradicating race conceit will be seen 
further if it be borne in mind that such conceit is in- 
variably the mother of imperialism, that overweening 
sense of racial superiority that incites a nation to as- 
sume its right to rule over other races, if not over the 
entire globe; for imperialism, full-fledged and un- 
checked, knows no limit. Possibly there is an imperial- 
ism that is international and altruistic, but the world 
has not experienced much of it. The most conspicuous 
example of altruistic imperialism was that of Jesus 
Christ, who apparently desired to exercise moral and 
spiritual rule over all mankind. His ideal was no doubt 
legitimate since he contemplated a rule that to the sub- 
ject was voluntary and spiritual. It was not a regime 
of oppression or repression, but the rule of Truth which 
makes man free. This is altogether a different thing 
from what we take exception to as a hindrance to inter- 
nationalism. Pace conceit is not concerned with truth ; 
it usually means, "my country, right or wrong." The 
imperialism that subverts human brotherhood and 
proves so detrimental to international relations, is a 
haughty self-assertion of one nation over another by 
war, discriminatory legislation or other overt action or 
attitude. 

This perverse form of imperialism, born of race con- 
ceit, has been gradually coming to a head in Europe 
during the last two centuries; and because nothing was 
done to allay the abscess it finally broke and has left 
on the international body a sore that will take some time 
to heal. The menace of its persistent danger is seen 
particularly in the attitude of the white toward the 
yellow races. Though western civilization had its ger- 
mination from oriental seed, western races now assume 
themselves superior to their source: the water has got 
above its level, so to speak. The West is a lotus, and 
the East is the mud from which it grew. Such illustra- 
tions are, however, altogether unfortunate. They do 
not represent the real circumstances as they reveal them- 
selves today. All races are members of the same human 
family, and should regard one another as brethren. To 
believers in religion, at least, there can be no doubt as 
to' the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
The same ideal has been repeated and emphasized by 
democracy and the higher forms of socialism. If the 
promotion of international brotherhood be an un- 
doubted duty, then why do not the nations observe it? 
The only rational reply is that they are too fully blinded 
by race prejudice and conceit, or the ignorance result- 
ing from such. Why should the citizen of the West 
regard his darker-skinned brother of the East as belong- 
ing to an inferior order of creation with whom common 
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citizenship is impossible? Kay more: why should the 
white races assume that they have a right to go where 
they will, while denying the same right to oriental races ? 

It may be reasonably admitted that restrictions on 
free immigration are in some cases necessary and there- 
fore altruistic: they perhaps prevent labor congestion 
and consequently crises that might easily lead to inter- 
national complications. But such essential safeguards 
to international peace do not justify racial discrimina- 
tion. The preclusion of labor troubles may be put down 
to economic causes, quite independent of race or nation ; 
but the imposition of 'conditions discriminating against 
one race in favor of another is due to conceit, and is 
unjustifiable. To admit aliens to a country and then 
deny them the common rights accorded other aliens, is 
more offensive and unfair than to exclude them alto- 
gether. 

The difficulty is that the nations of the West have 
not yet begun frankly and fairly to face their relations 
and duties to the people of the Orient, and therefore 
do not assume a proper responsibility for the duties 
arising therefrom. In fact the West does not yet even 
see the oriental point of view. Either the Occident has 
been treating the Orient most unjustly, or else the West 
is very much misunderstood by the East. Eightly or 
wrongly the people of the Orient, especially those of 
India, China, and Japan, are fully convinced that the 
nations of the West are quite regardless as to whether 
Asiatics are treated fairly or not. Surely this is a view 
that the West cannot afford to have obtain. If the 
Orient be asked its grounds for such conviction, it is 
not slow to advance them. Not only is the racial dis- 
crimination already alluded to pointed out, but atten- 
tion is called to the general attitude of European races 
toward orientals. Eussia, in relation to her Ear Eastern 
subjects, France in Algeria and Cochin China, Ger- 
many and Belgium in Africa, Britain and the British 
colonies as well as the United States toward all Asiatics : 
everywhere the story is the same, say the people of 
Asia; the western races not only have no intention of 
giving orientals equal rights, but they actually deny 
them equal opportunities of achieving racial destiny. 
The conviction is growing, and a dangerous conviction 
it is, that the East will never be accorded equal rights 
by the West, until it is able to enforce it at the point 
of the sword. What a menace is here to the peace of 
the world? The nations of the West are in duly bound 
to put themselves right with those of the East, or re- 
main grossly guilty of suffering that which entails inter- 
. national strife. 

This racial and color antipathy which the East be- 
lieves the West to entertain and act upon in its deal- 
ings with Asia, is deepened and intensified by the ma- 
terial success of western races, who now in the eyes of 
the East appear to justify their attitude for economic 
reasons. Judging from the opinions expressed in the 
vernacular press of India and Japan there is a growing 
conviction in the East that a sort of white clique is 
forming in Europe and America, based chiefly on 
finance; and the nations of the Orient, more especially 
China and Japan, are becoming hopelessly enchained 



by western financiers. Thus from an Oriental point of 
view the real "yellow peril" is one of gold. Asia's grow- 
ing consciousness of economic inferiority but intensifies 
her fear of defeat in the race for equality ; for the West 
is rich and the East is poor; and the rich ever have 
ruled the poor. Here again logic points to danger 
ahead. 

The West has yet to learn, what every observant and 
sympathetic person of long residence in the East knows, 
that, given the same rights and opportunities, the Jap- 
anese, for example, are in no way inferior, either as 
a race or as individuals, to the European. In every 
respect they prove themselves genuine members of the 
same human family, with the same senses, faculties, and 
sentiments similarly developed. Until the West is ready 
to concede this much, no progress toward mutual assimi- 
lation and harmony can be expected. If the West is 
not willing to take it on the evidence of those who ought 
to know, then it is bound to study the question per- 
sonally and be convinced that there is no difference be- 
tween the East and the West save in material progress, 
which implies no more radical divergence than exists be- 
tween rich and poor the world over, a mere accident and 
no moral ground for discrimination. 

Some persons have assumed that if Asiatics were ac- 
corded rights of citizenship in the United States and 
other western countries, all racial difficulties would 
disappear. They would then have the same rights as 
Europeans and occupy exactly the same level, so that 
discrimination would be impossible. This may be le- 
gally, but it is not necessarily, so. While rights of 
naturalization would undoubtedly remove material dis- 
crimination, the social and racial discrimination would 
remain, unless rights of racial equality were admitted, 
a condition that cannot be brought about by law, but by 
education alone. The truth of this contention is only 
too apparent from even the most superficial reference 
to the color question in the United States. The Negro 
has got his franchise and has become a free citizen of 
the American republic, but socially and racially he is 
no better than before. In some States he cannot even 
travel in the same car with whites, nor even enter the 
same theater, hotel, or restaurant. Thus it is possible 
for political rights to expand without any change in 
social sympathy. Legaly one nation may be bound 
to treat another as an equal, but socially it will never 
be so until all notions of racial stigma are removed. 

Let international clubs be formed in every city of 
Europe and America and let mutual knowledge and 
good-will be honestly promoted. International knowl- 
edge should be promulgated among the rising gen- 
erations of East and West in all schools; and every 
educational institution should have in its reading rooms 
international books and magazines. The churches and 
missionary societies could and should do much to assist. 
During the winter months lectures on the subject of 
peace, international brotherhood, and knowledge of 
other countries, should be given. Personally I should 
like no higher life-mission than to go from city to city 
throughout the English-speaking world organizing in- 
ternational societies for the promotion of knowledge of 
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the East among the people of the West. There are hun- 
dreds of others moved by the same ambition ; and if the 
great work were only inaugurated it would be a tre- 
mendous and a beneficent success. It would do even 
greater good than talking about peace and the evils of 
war, good and necessary as all such propaganda should 
be among civilized people; for it would tend to remove 
the causes of international strife, namely, ignorance and 
race conceit. 



clsion in the annex to your second letter — cannot be ac- 
cepted. In particular I would point out that no arrange- 
ment of the kind put forward could give to France the 
security and certainty which she would receive from the 
full exploitation and free ownership of the mines of the 
Saar. 



PROPOSALS and COUNTER-PROPOSALS 

THE CONFERENCE MAKES REPLY 

Having in mind the Germans' communications of May 13 
and May 16 and their contentions therein the Conference 
on May 24th replied in the following terms : 

Mat 24, 1919. 

"Sib: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 
13, 1919, and also of your further letter of May 16; as the 
two communications concern the same subject, it will be 
convenient that I should arrange them in one letter. 

"With regard to the more general observations contained 
in your first letter, I most emphatically deny on behalf of 
the Allied and Associated Governments the suggestion con- 
tained in it that 'German territories are by the treaty of 
peace made the subject of bargains between one sovereignty 
and another as though they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game.' In fact, the wishes of the population of all the 
territories in question will be consulted and the procedure 
followed in such consultation has been carefully settled 
with special regard to local conditions. 

"Territories ceded to Belgium. Full liberty is insured 
for popular opinion to express itself within a period of 
six months. The only exception that has been made applies 
to that part of the territory of Prussian Moresnet lying west 
of the road from Liege to Aix-la-Chappelle, the population 
of which numbers less than 500 inhabitants, and in which 
the woods are transferred to Belgium as part reparation for 
the destruction of forests by Germany on Belgian territory. 

"As to Schleswig, I am to explain that this question was 
taken up by- the Peace Conference on the request of the 
Danish Government and the population of Schleswig. 

"As regards the inhabitants of the Saar Basin, the 
'domination' which is termed 'odious' in your letter is the 
administration of the League of Nations. The scheme con- 
tained in Section 4 has been drawn up with the greatest 
care so that, while it provides compensation for the de- 
struction of the coal mines in the north of France, it also 
secures the rights and welfare of the population. They are 
assured of the maintenance of all their present liberties and 
in addition there are guaranteed to them in financial and 
social matters a number of special advantages; moreover, 
definite provision is made, after a period of fifteen years, 
for a plebiscite which will enable this population, which is 
of so complex a character, to determine the final form of 
government of the territory in which it lives, in full freedom 
and not necessarily to the advantage either of France or 
Germany. 

"As a larger part of your two communications is devoted 
to observations on the scheme concerning the Saar Basin I 
must explain that the Allied and Associated Governments 
have chosen this particular form of reparation because it 
was felt that the destruction of the mines in the north of 
France was an act of such nature that a definite and ex- 
emplary retribution should be exacted; this object would 
not be attained by the mere supply of a specified or un- 
specified amount of coal. This scheme, therefore, in its gen- 
eral provisions must be maintained and to this the Allied 
and Associated Powers are not prepared to agree to any 
alternative. 

"For this reason the suggestion you make in your first 
letter for some other means of making good the deficiency 
of coal — a suggestion which is developed with more pre- 



Mine Shares of Doubtful Value 

"Similarly, the contemplated handing over of shares at 
German coal mines situated in German territory and sub- 
ject to German exploitation would be of doubtful value to 
French holders, and would create a confusion of France 
and German interests which, under present circumstances, 
could not be [word illegible]. The complete and immediate 
transfer to France of mines adjacent to the French frontier 
constitutes a more prompt, secure, and business-like method 
of compensation for the destruction of the French coal 
mines ; at the same time, by securing that the value of the 
mines should be credited to the reparation account due from 
Germany, it makes full use of them as a means of payment 
in the general account of reparation. 

"In some points your letter of the 13th seems to have 
been written under a misapprehension as to the meaning 
and purport of certain articles in the scheme. There is 
not, as you suggest, in the treaty any confusion between 
trade contracts to be established for delivery of coal from 
the Ruhr district (see Annex 5 of Part 8) and the cession 
of the Saar mines. The two questions are essentially 
distinct. 

"The interpretation which you in your letter place upon 
Clause 36 of the annex assumes that the effect of this 
clause will be to bring about a result which emphatically 
is not one which the Allied and Associated Governments 
ever contemplated. In order to remove any possibility of 
misunderstanding, and in order to avoid the difficulties 
which you apprehend as to Germany's ability to effect the 
payment in gold contemplated in this clause, the Allied and 
Associated Governments have decided that some alternative 
is desirable; they propose, therefore, to substitute for the 
last paragraph of the said clause the following: 

" 'The obligation of Germany to make such payment shall 
be taken into account by the Reparation Commission, and 
for the purpose of this payment Germany may create a prior 
charge upon her assets or revenues upon such detailed terms 
as shall be agreed to by the Reparations Commission. 

"'If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one year 
from the date of which the payment becomes due shall not 
have effected the said payment, the Reparation Commission 
shall do so in accordance with such instructions as may be 
given by the League of Nations, and if necessary, by 
liquidation, that portion of the mines which is in question.' 

"G. CLEMENCEATJ." 

REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 

On May 19 Germany sent to the Conference a communica- 
tion defining her attitude on repatriation of prisoners. She 
asked that the details of settlement be left to a special 
commission ; that all prisoners of war and interned civilians 
be included in the conditional reparation, and that there be 
complete reciprocity of action. To which, on the 22nd, the 
Conference officials replied that they could agree that 
prisoners of war and civilian prisoners who had been guilty 
of crimes or penal offenses should be released. As to com- 
plete reciprocity, that they deemed impossible in view of the 
way in which Germany had treated prisoners during the war. 

DECLINES TO SIGN 

May 20, after a delegation of the peace commissioners 
from Paris with the text of the treaty had conferred the 
night before with the Cabinet, the following statement was 
issued as expressing the attitude of the Government toward 
the terms imposed by the treaty. 



